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Dymond’s Essays on the Principles of Morality. 
Insolvency. 

Why is a man obliged to pay his debts? It 
is to be hoped that the morality of few persons 
is lax enough to reply—Because the law com- 
pels him. But why,then, is he obliged to pay 
them? Because the Moral Law requires it. 
That this is the primary ground of the obliga- 
tion is evident ; otherwise the payment of any 
debt which a vicious or corrupt legislature re- 
solved to cancel, would cease to be obligatory 
upon the debtor. 

A man becomes insolvent and is made-a 
bankrupt : he pays his creditors ten shillings 
instead of twenty, and obtains his certificate. 
The law, therefore, discharges him from the 
obligation to pay more. The bankrupt re- 
ceives a large legacy, or he erigages in busi- 
ness and acquires property.. Being then able 
to pay the remainder of his debts, does the 
legal discharge exempt him from the obligation 
to pay them? No: and for this reason, that 
the legal discharge is not a moral discharge ; 
that as the duty to pay at all was not founded 
primarily on the law, the law cannot warrant 
him in withholding a part. 

It is however said, that the creditors have 





as a justification of withholding it after resto- [to diminish the general evils of insolvency, as 


ration is in his power. 

The mode in which an insolvent man ob- 
tains a discharge, does not appear to affect his 
subsequent duties. Compositions, and bank- 
ruptcies, and discharges by an insolvent act 
are in this respect alike. ‘The acceptance of 
a part instead of the whole is not voluntary in 


|either case ; and neither case exempts the debt- 


or from the obligation to pay in full if he can. 

If it should be urged that when a person 
intrusts property to another, he knowingly 
undertakes the risk of that other’s insolvency, 
and that, if the contingent loss happens, he has 
no claims to justice on the other, the answer is 
this: that whatever may be thought of these 
claims, they are not the grounds upon which 
the debtor is obliged to pay. The debtor al- 
ways engages to pay, and the engagement is én- 
forced by morality : the engagement therefore 
is binding, whatever risk anothér man may 
incur by relying upon it. The causes which 
have occasioned a person’s insolvency, although 
they greatly affect his character do not affect 
his obligations : the duty to repay when he has 
the power, is the same whether the insolvency 
were occasioned by his fault or his misfortune. 


In all cases, the reasoning that applies to the | 


debt, applies also to the interest that accrues 
upon it ; although, with respect to the accept- 
ance of both, and especially of interest, a cre- 
ditor should exercise a considerate discretion. 
A man who has failed of paying his debts 
ought always to live with frugality, and care- 
fully to economize such money as he gains. 
He should reflect that he is a trustee for his 
creditors, and that all the needless money 
which he expends is not his, but theirs. 

The amount of property which the trading 
part of a commercial nation loses by insolven- 
cy, is great enough to constitute a considerable 
national evil. The fraud, too, that is practis- 


relinquished their right to the remainder by |.ed under cover of insolvency, is doubtless the 


signing the certificate. But why did they ac- 
cept balf their demands instead of the whole ? 
Because they were obliged to do it ; they could 
get no more. As to granting the certificate, 
they do it because to withhold it would be only 
an act of gratuitous unkindness. It would be 
preposterous to say that creditors relinquish 
their claims voluntarily ; for no one would 
give up his claim to twenty shillings on the re- 
ceipt of ten, if he could get the other ten by 
refusing. It might as reasonably be said that 
aman parts with a limb voluntarily, because, 
having incurably lacerated it, he submits to an 
amputation. It is to be remembered, too, that 
the necessary relinquishment of half the-de- 
mand js occasioned by the debtor himself: and 
it seems very manifest that when a man, by 
hig own act, deprives another of his property, 
he cannot allege the consequences of that act 


most extensive of all species of private robbe- 
ry. The profligacy of some of these cases is 
well known to be extreme. He who isa bank- 
rupt to-day, riots in the luxuries of affluence 
to-morrow ; bows to the creditors whose money 
he is spending, and exults in the success and 
the impunity of his wickedness. Of such con- 
duct, we should not speak or think but with 
detestation. We should no more sit at the 
table, or take the hand, of such a man, than if 
we knew he had got his money last night on 
the highway. ‘There is a wickedness in some 
bankruptcies to which the guilf of ordinary 
robbers approaches but ata distance. Happy, 
if such wickedness could not be practised with 
legal “impunity! Happy, if Public Opinion 
supplied the deficiency of the law, and held 
the iniquity in.rightful abhorrence ! ' 

Perhaps nothing would tend so efficaciously 


a sound state of public opinion respecting the 
obligation to pay our debts. The insolvent 
who, with the means of paying, retains the 
money in his own pocket, is, and he should be 
regarded as being, a dishonest man. If Public 
Opinion held such conduct to be of the same 
character as theft, probably a more powerful 
motive to avoid insolvency would be establish- 
ed than any which now exists. Who would’ 
not anxiously (and therefore, in almost all 
cases, successfully) struggle against insol- 
vency, when he knew that ‘it would be follow- 
ed, if not by permanent poverty, by permanent 
disgrace? If it should be suid that to act upon 
such a system would overwhelm an ingolvent’s 
energies, keep him in perpetual inactivity, and 
deprive his family of the benefit of his exer- 
tions —I answer, that, the evil, supposing it to 
impend, would be much less extensive than 
may be imagined. The calamity being fore- 
seen, would prevent men from becoming insol- 
vent ; and it is certain that the majority might 
have avoided insolvency by sufficient care. 

Besides, if a man’s principles are such that he 
would rather sink into inactivity than exert 
himself in order to be just, it is not necessary 

to mould public opinion to his character. - The 
question too is, not whether some men would 

not prefer indolence to the calls of justice, but 

whether the public should judge accurately re- 

specting what those calls are. The state, and 

especially a family, might lose occasionally by 

this reform of opinion—and so they do by 

sending a man to New South Wales ; but who 

would think this a good reason for setting cri- 

minals at large? And after all, much more 
would be gained by preventing insulvency, 

than lost by the ill consequences upon the few 

who failed to pay their debts, 

It is cause of satisfaction that, respecting 
this rectified state of opinion, and respecting 
integrity of private virtue, some examples are 
offered. There is one community of Chris- 
tians which holds its members obliged to pay 
their debts whenever they possess the ability, 
without regard to the legal discharge.* By 

* “Where any have injured others in their property, 
the greatest frugality should be observed by themselves 
and -their families ; and although they may have a le- 
gal discharge from their cxaineé, both equity and 
our Christian profession demand, that none, when 
they have it in their power, should rest satisfied until 
a just restitution be made to those who have suffered 
by them.” 

“ And it is the judgment of this meeting, that month- 
ly and other meetings ought not to receive collections 
or bequests for the use of the poor, or any other ser- 
vices of the Society, of persons who have fallen short 
in the payment of their just debts, though legally dis- 
chargéd by their creditors: for until such persons 
have paid the deficiency, their possessions cannot in 
equity be considered as their own.” 

cial Documents of the Yearly Meeting of the 
Society of Friends. 
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this means, there is thrown over the character 
of every bankrupt who possesses property, a 
shade which nothing but payment can dispel. 
The effect (in conjunction we may hope with 
private integrity of principle) is good—good, 
both in instituting a new motive to avoid insol- 
vency, and in inducing some of those who do 
become insolvent, subsequently to pay all their 
debts. 

Of this latter effect many honourable in- 
stances.might be given: two which have 
fallen under my observation, I would briefly 
mention.—A man had _ become insolvent, 
I believe in early life; his creditors divided 
his property amongst them, and gave him 
a legal discharge. He appears to have 
formed the resolution to pay the remainder, if| 
his own exertions should enable him to do it. | 
He procured employment, by which however 
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and contained in a tough skin; in this condi-| death. It may be starved by want of food ; it 
tion it is called seed. As soon as it becomes|may be poisoned by taking into its system 
sufficiently strong to adapt the crude nourish-|noxious matter; it may be suffocated from 
ment of the soil to its system, it grows ripe ;| want of air; its health may be impaired by 
and then, bursting from the case that has en- | breathing impurities ; it may be invigorated by 
veloped it, and by which it has been united to | stimulants, and, in fact, is liable to all the vi- 
its parent tree, it is scattered about—in some | cissitudes of conscious nature. It performs its 
cases carried by the wind to a considerable! mission in replenishing the earth with verdure, 
distance, in others projected by the elasticity | fertilizing its soil, changing its inorganic sub- 
of the seed-case ; and in various other natural | stances into organic matter, purifying the at- 





he never gained more than twenty shillings a 
week ; and worked industriously and lived fru- 
gally for eighteen years. At the expiration of 
this time, he found he had accumulated enough 
to pay the remainder, and he sent the money 
to his creditors. Such a man, | think, might | 
hope to derive, during the remainder of his 

life, greater satisfaction from the consciousness | 
of integrity, than he would have derived from | 
expending the money on himself. It should 
be told that many of his creditors, when they 

heard the circumstances, declined to receive the 
money, or voluntarily presented it to him 
again. One of these was my neighbour: he 
had been little accustomed to exemplary virtue, 
and the proffered money astonished him : he 
talked in loud commendation of what to him 
was unheard-of integrity ; signed a receipt for 
the amount, and ‘sent it back as a present to 
the debtor. The other instance may furnish 
hints of a useful kind. It was the case of a 
female who had endeavoured to support her- 

self by the profits of a shop. She however 
became insolvent, paid some dividend, and re- 

ceived a discharge. She again entered into 
business, and in the course of years had accu- 

mulated enough to pay the remainder of het 

debts. But the infirmities of age were now 

coming on, and the annual income from her | 
savings was just sufficient for the wants of de- 

clining years. Being thus at present unable 

to discharge her obligations without subjecting | 
herself to the necessity of obtaining relief from 
others ; she executed a will, directing that at 
her death the creditors should be paid the re- 
mainder of their demands: and when she died 
they were paid accordingly. . 





— 


Vegetable Life. 


Vegetable, like animal life, is derived from 
parental germination ; it grows up to a state 
of maturity through the medium of nutrition ; 
it sinks and declines from the exhaustion of its | 
organization occasioned by old age, and death 
ensues ; the materials of its composition then | 
decay, and dissolve into their ultimate ele. 
ments—thus leaving a vacancy upon the earth, 





to be filled up by the progeny of which it, in 
its turn, has become the author. 

- Vegetation commences its existence in a 
state of embryo, surrounded by a pulpy or 
fluid substance, upon which it is nourished, 


ways it is distributed upon the face of the 


/earth, which it covers with the means of veg- 


etation wherever sustenance has been supplied 
for its support. 

As soon as the seed is deposited on a nutri- 
tive soil, it commences nourishing its enclosed 
germ, by absorbing the carbon of the surround- 
ing air, and sucking up the fluids of the earth ; 
thus strengthening and enlarging the tender 
plant, until, breaking through its covering, it 
sends forth two stems—one down into the soil, 
which throws out innumerable fibres, and is 
termed the root ; the other, which is called the 
trunk, up towards the light, shooting forth 
branches, which in due season bear their ap- 
propriate leaves, flowers, &c. 

The fibres of the root take up the food in 
the soil, and convey it in the form of crude 
sap, or undigested food, into the body of the 
root ; from which it rises through the vessels 
of the trunk, undergoing all those various 
changes by which it is assimilated to a fit and 
proper nourishment whereon to support the 
existence of the plant. 

The crude sap, thus deposited in the body 
of the root, is a compound of water and vari- 
ous earthy, saline, and gaseous matters ; from 
the root, it is impelled into the sap vessels of 
the ascending trunk, where such agencies as 
light, heat, electricity, &c., acting upon it, it 
becomes decomposed, and deposits its various 
matters, in a solidified form, in the various 
parts of the woody structure ; it is now digest- 
ed, and, dissolving the various matters it comes 
in contact with, rises up to the leaves, in order 
to receive the carbonic acid gas, which forms 
the vital ingredient of vegetable life, as oxygen 
does of animal ; this is accomplished by the 
process of respiration. The sap being passed 
down a central vein of the leaf, is distributed 
through those innumerable minute vessels, 
which form the net-work of that organ ; there, 
by the action of the solar rays, a portion of 


ithe oxygen of the sap is given out, and the 


carbon of the air is absorbed in its stead ; this 


only takes place during daylight ; in darkness 


the reverse is the case—carbon is given out, 
and oxygen taken in. : 
The sap now, like the arterial or oxygen- 


| ized blood of animals, becomes vital fluid, and 
returning along the branches, and dowa the 


trunk, is carried through the descending ves- 
sels to every part of the tree, repairing what 


\is worn out, sustaining exhaustion, depositing 


the material of such new formations as the 
growth may require, and cleansing away. all 
useless and obnoxious matter, which it carries 
down to the root, to be finally deposited in the 
soil. 

Thus the vitality of vegetable life is depend- 
ent upon its organization, and hence subjected 
to the casualties of disease and accidental 


{ aepeare by absorbing the carbon by which 
\it has been vitiated, and so, whilst yielding a 
fit nutriment to animal nature, rendering the 
earth a healthy habitation alike for man and 
beast, Such is the economy of vegetable ex- 
istence—F, P. Nichols.—Sharpe’s London 
Magazine. 
— 


From Silliman's Journal. 


The Dead Sea Expedition. 


This Expedition, under Lieut. Lynch, afier 
encountering many difficulties in transporting 
their two boats, finally reached the sea of Ga- 
lilee. Here they purchased a small boat and 
with the two “ Fannies”* they pursued their 
course down the Jordan. There were many 
dangerous rapids in their way ; but they pass- 
ed safely and reached at last the Dead Sea.t 
We continue this notice by citations from an 
interesting article in the Southern Literary 
Messenger for September, 1848, 

The water of the river [Jordan] was sweet 
to within a few hundred yards of its mouth. 
The waters of the sea were devoid of smell, 
but they were bitter, salt, and nauseous. 

“ As we rounded to the westward,” writes 
Lieut. Lynch, “the agitated sea presented a 
sheet of foaming brine. ‘The spray, separa- 
ting as it fell, left incrustations of salt upon 
our faces and clothes, and while it caused a 
pricking sensation wherever it touched the 
skin, was above all exceedingly painful to the 
eyes. 

“The boats heavily laden, struggled slug- 
gishly at first, but when the wind freshened to 
a gale, it seemed as if the bows, so dense was 
the water, were encountering the sledge ham- 
mers of the Titans, instead of the opposing 
waves of an agitated sea. 

“At the expiration of an. hour and a half, 
we were driven far to leeward, and I was com- 
pelled to bear away for the shore. When we 
were near to it, and while [ was weighing the 
practicability of landing the boats through the 
surf, the wind suddenly ceased and with it the 
sea rapidly fell—the ponderous quality of the 
water causing it to settle as soon as the agita- 
ting power had ceased to act. Within five 
minutes there was a perfect calm, and the-sea 


* “Fanny Mason,” and “Fanny Skiriner,” the 
names of their two boats. The former of copper, and 
the latter of iron. 


+ The descent of the Jordan is estimated by Lieut . 
Lynch, at six feet per mile. “ The great secret of the 
depression between Lake Tiberias and the Dead Sea, 
is solved in the opinion of Lieut. Lynch, by the tortu- 
ous course of the Jordan. In a distance of about’six- 
ty miles that river winds along through a course of 
about two hundred miles. Within that distance he 
and his party plunged down no less than twenty-seven 
threatening rapids, besides many others of less de- 
scent.” 
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was unmoved even by undulations. At8vP.| The greatest depth obtained was two hun- 
m., weary and exhausted, we reached a place | dred and eighteen fathoms, (1308 feet.) Hav- 
of rendezvous upon the northwestern shore.” | ing completed the survey of the sea, the party 

The three succeeding days were devoted to| proceeded to determine the height of moun- 
sounding. tains on its shores, and to run a level thence 

Resting over Easter Sunday, the party re-|via Jerusalem to the Mediterranean. They | 
sumed operations the next day, making topo- found the summit of the precipitous ridge which | 
graphical sketches as they went, and touching| forms the west bank of the Dead Sea, to be 
at a copious stream issuing from hot springs, | more than a thousand feet above its surface, 
and the mouth of the river Amon of antiquity. | and very nearly on a level with the Mediter- 
They proceeded thence by degrees to the) ranean. 
southern extremity of the sea, where the most} It is a curious fact, that the distance from 
wonderful sight that they had yet seen awaited | the top to the bottom of the Dead Sea, should 
them. measure the height of its banks, the elevation 

“In passing the mountain of Uzdom, (So-|of the Mediterranean, and the difference of 
dom,) we unexpectedly and much to our-as-/| level between the bottom of the two seas, and 
tonishment,” continues our adventurous.explo- | that the depth of the Dead Sea should be also 
rer, “saw a large, rounded, turret-shaped|an exact multiple of the height of Jerusalem 
column facing towards south-east which proved | above it. 
to be of solid rock salt, capped with carbonate} Another not less singular fact, in the opin- 
of lime ; one mass of crystallization.” ion of Lieut. Lynch, “is that the bottom of 

The sea soon proved so shallow that they | the Dead Sea forms two submerged plains, an 
could proceed no further. Half a mile from| elevated and a depressed one. The first, its 
the southern shore they found but six inches| southern part, of slimy mud covered by a shal- 
water, and beyond, an extensive marsh, too|low bay; the last; its northern and largest 
yielding for a foot-hold. portion, of mud and incrustations and rectan- 

Near the eastern shore they encountered a} gular crystals of salt—at a great depth with a 
sirocco, which came sweeping from the soufh- | narrow ravine running through it, correspond- 
east across the desert of Arabia with a stifling| ing with the bed of the river Jordan.at one 
heat. At 8-p.M. their thermometer, which} extremity and the Wady ‘el Jeib,’ or wady 
before had ranged from 88° to 97°,-stood at} within a wady at the other.” 
106°, ‘We could not take our tents with} The slimy ooze upon that plain at the bot- 
us,” says the interesting letter from which we} tom of the Dead Sea will not fail to remind 
are quoting, “nor did we need them, as we| the sacred historian of the “ slime pits” in the 
found it more agreeable sleeping in the open| vale, where were joined in battle “ four kings 
air upon the beach.” with five.” 

The letters of Lieut. Lynch giving an ac-| June the 9th, the whole party after ari ab- 
count, curreate calamo, of his proceedings, | sence of a little over two months, had returned 
are of great value aad exceeding interest. to St. Jean d’Acre on the Mediterranean. 

** We have,” says he, “ elicited several facts| They brought back their boats in as complete 
of interest to the man of science and the Chris- | order‘as they received them on board at New 
tian. York. The party were in fine health. Save 

“The bottom of the northern half of this|a flesh wound to dne man from the accidental 
sea is almost an entire plain. Its meridional | discharge of his piece, not an accident or mis- 
lines at ‘a short distance from the shore scarce| hap had occurred to any one, The Arabs 


centre of the retort; the water in passing 
through the heated material, becomes convert- 
ed into pure hydrogen and pure oxide of car- 
bon. It then passes into a third retort, to re- 
ceive its dose of bicarburet of hydrogen, which 
is prepared from common tar or melted rosin, 
or similar substances, passing or dropping on 
the red hot chain, from a syphon tube, which 
regulates its supply. This causes the tar, or 
melted rosin, to throw off an abundance of bi- 
carburet of hydrogen gas. The gases being 
mixed in this manner, are immediately con- 
veyed into the gasometer for use, without any 
purifying vessels whatever, none being requir- 
ed.”—Late Paper. 
ene 

Slavers Captured.— Advices from the coast 
of Africa to the 17th of July, state that her 
Majesty’s steamer Grappler, on her passage 
from Fernando to the south coast, captured on 
the 14th of July the brigantine Sapphira, fully 
equipped for the slave trdde, and on the 25th, 
two hours afier leaving the Congo off Point 
Pedron, another beautiful vessel, the Felicidade 


(179 tons,) with 370 slaves on board, making: 


her tenth prize iw sixteen ‘months, four of 
which were full vessels, having on board on 
the aggregate 2046 negroes.— Ibid. 

——_— 

Wholesale Extermination.—It was stated 
recently, by —— Chiniguy, in a public meéet- 
ing at Montreal,-that he had a list of fifteen 
families, once among the wealthiest of Mon- 
treal, who have been destroyed by intemper- 
ance. ‘Fheir aggregate fortunes, a few years 
ago, amounted to eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Now they have. disappeared entirely, 
root and branch, solely through the influence 
of intoxicating liquors. He*had another list 
of fourteen families, of various occupations, 
whose aggregate fortune amounted to $1,200,- 
000 who have also disappeared from the same 
cause ; and another list of 517 families, who 
resided in fourteen parishes, and were all once 
comparatively wealthy, but are all now de- 


vary in depth. Near the shore, the’ bottom is| would point to them and say, “ God is with| stroyed by liquor, except remnants scattered 


generally an incrustation of salt, but the inter- | them.”* 
mediate one is soft mud with many rectangu- 
lar crystale—mostly cubes—of pure salt. At] * We have since heard of the death of Lieut. Dale, 
one time Stellwagon’s Jead brought up nothing) one of the party, at Jerusalem. We look with much 
but crystals. interest for the return of Lieut. Lynch and his final 
“The southern half of the sea is very shal- | Report. 

low although the northern is so deep; for 
about one-fourth of its entire length thé depth} _ Gas from Water.—Sir Humphrey Davy 
does not exceed three fathoms—(eighteen feet.) | said that “at some future time gas would be 
Its southern bed presented no crystals, but the | generated from water for general purposes, 
shores were lined with incrustations of salt, | surpassing that of ‘coal in brilliancy and puri- 
and when we landed at Uzdom, in the space|ty.” An apparatus has been patented in Eng- 
of an hour, our footprints were coated with} land, by Stephen White, for making gas from 
crystallizations. water and common rosin or tar. The London 
** The opposite shores of the peninsula and | Miner’s Journal, in describing it says, that the 
gas is extremely pure, and in burning emits no 


the western coast-present evident ‘marks of 
disruption, smoke or smell. The apparatus is cheap, and 
“There are Unquestionably birds and in-| the gas is cheaper than that from coal. The 
sects upon the shores, and ducks are some- | following is a description of the method : 
times upon the sea, for we have seen them—}| “The apparatus consists of three retorts 
but cannot detect any living thing within it ;| placed in a stove, two of which are filled with 
although the salt streams flowing in it; con-| charcoal and thin pieces of iron, and the other 
tain small fish. My hopes have been strength-| with iron chains hanging from a centre bar. 
ened into conviction, and | feel sure that the | ‘The. two first retorts are foe the decomposition 
results of this survey will fully sustain the| of water, which is regularly supplied by means 
scriptural account of the cities of the plain,” | of a syphon pipe, passing through and into the 





ee 





through the States and elsewhere. It is thus 
that intoxicating liquors destroy the human 
race.—Ibid. ' 

Scientific Foretelling.—About nineteen 
years ago, — Hait, of Wilton, Connecticut, then 
a remarkably good student in his collegiate 
course, was suddenly deprived of his reason 
and memory: In those circumstances, his fa- 
ther sent him to Hartford ; but finding no re- 
lief, he sent him to Dr. Chaplin, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. The Doctor said there was 
no relief for him at that time, but at the age 
of thirty-six or seven, there would be a change ; 
that the brain was too much expanded for the 
cranium, and there would at that age be a 
contraction, which would enable it to act 
healthfully. 

His anxious father and, family saw their 
hopes peremptorily deferred for nineteen years. 
That time has recently expired, and to their 
great joy, the prophecy is fulfilled. The man 
began to inquire for his books, as if he had 
just laid them down, and resumed his mathe- 
matical studies where he left them. There 
was no trace on his mind of this long blank-in 




















































his life, or of anything which has occurred in 
jt, and he did not know that he was almost 
forty years of age. . The circumstance of 

reatest interest is, that whereas he went into 
this state of derangement in deep religious 
anxiety, he came out of it with a bright Chris- 
tian hope, which had been obtained without 
the knowledge of his friends, a short time be- 
fore.—Journal of Commerce. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 61.) 


Abel Thomas was now again happy in the 
marriage connexion, and earnest that its en- 
dearments and necessary duties should not 
hinder him in his progress Zionward. Fer- 
vently he laboured in the ministry, andaltbough 
there was little of polish or of the wisdom of 
man in his communications, they were truly 
savoury and edifying, being accompanied with 
the baptizing influence of the Holy Ghost. 
About this period of his life, in commemora- 
tion of the Lord’s mercy from his youth up, 
he thus wrote : ; 

« Blessing and honour be forever given unto 
the Father of .mercjes through his dear Son 
Jesus Christ—~the Father and the Son are one : 
God is a spirit, and in spirit he is to be known 
and conversed with by the children of. men, 
who endeavour to follow him according to the 
manifestation of his will, without respect of 
persons; and as he doth know that we are in 
a miserable state without him, not able to do 
anything without his help, he makes the first 
offer of acquaintance with us; and from the 

reat love he hath to his creature man, speaks 
yp the.inward parts by his Son Jesus Christ, 
the Light of the world, showing us the way to 
please him, and also points out the way to 
everlasting misery. There is no sincere- 
bearted traveller that desires to follow the in- 
structions of that Grace that teacheth to deny 
ungodliness and the world’s lusts, to live sober- 
ly and watchful.unto prayer, that will be at a 
loss to know how to behave in his presence. 
Our Lord said, that a man must be born again, 
otherwise he cannot see the kingdom of hea- 
ven; as Christians we are bound to believe 
‘this; and endeavouring to turn our attention 
heavenward more and more, according to the 
manifestations of that grace and light, which 
we are all graciously favoured with, by and 
through Jesus.Christ, who hath bought us with 
a price, and that not without blood, it is pos- 
sible for vs through obedience to obtain the 
kingdom.* We frequently feel that there is 


another usurping limited power, which by sub-. 


tle delusions works upon the natural passions 
‘ of men, in order to ‘hinder them from laying 
up treasure in heaven: thus we find there are 
two teachers or powers opposite to each other, 
and he to whom we yield our members ser- 
vants to obey, his servants we are.” 

The Devil, that ‘limited power above refer- 
red to, is ever busy seeking to destroy the faith 
of the Lord’s children, and lead them into the 
regions of darkness and doubt." An anecdote 
we have heard related of a person, who finding 
the neighbourhood wheré he resided too quar- 
relsome for him, and having, or imagining he 
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had, great cause of complaint, packed up his | 


goods intending to remove and escape his trou- 
bles. The story goes, that when all was 
ready, Satan poked his head up out of the 
churn and said, “I'll go too!” At this inti- 
mation, the owner of the house concluded there 
could be no use of moving if they were to have 
that sort of company, and so quietly remained 
where he was. .There is no running off from 
the wiles of the evil one ; and the Apostle has 
directed us to the true weapon for defeating 
him: “ Resist the Devil and he will flee from 
ou.” 

The following anecdote in point, was taken 
down soon after hearing it related by our late 
Friend Joseph Whitall. A worthy Friend, 
who had been very useful in religious Society, 
by giving way to discouragement became de- 
pressed in spirit,—seemed to lose his Christian 
zeal, and sank into a state of hopeless melan- 
choly, out of which he did not appear to seek 
to be rescued. One morning he noticed that 
one of -his daughters, looked untisually sad, 
and inquired of her the cause. She-was evi- 
dently embarrassed by the question, and hesi- 
tated, as if unwilling to answer him. This 
pethaps more effectually aroused his interest, 
and he insisted on hearing the truth. At last 
she said, she had in her sleep the previous 
night had an encounter with the Devil, who 
told her, he had been trying in vain for many 
years to overcome her father, but that now as 
he was giving way to melancholy, he should 
have him. Startled as if he had- suddenly 
found himself on the brink of a precipice, to- 
wards which he had been heedlessly walking, 
the father exclaimed with awakened energy, 
“ He shall have a hard struggle then!” By 
an earnest seeking for strength where it alone 
can be found, the parent was enabled to shake 
off his gloom and despondeney, and again, 
through the mercy of a watchful Providence, 
to escape the snare of the Devil. 

One of the peculiarities of that class of rant- 
ers which arose in our Society in New Eng- 
land, about twenty years since, was a denying 
that there was any such being, or existence, 
as the Devil. They were great advocates for 
the perféctibility of human nature, yet pro- 
fessed to believe that all the temptations which 
man was subject to, were but his own evil pro- 
pensities. How’man, a being represented by 
them as so pure that he needed no atonement for 
sin,—no Saviour,—no Mediator,—should yet 
give birth in himself to temptations leading to 
so much in thought, word and deed, that was 
grossly wicked and abominable, their transcen- 
dental philosophy perhaps never stooped to in- 
quire. Little did the Devil care if he could 
but lead them through unprofitable speculation, 
to doubt and deny the saving truths of the 
Gospel, whether they believed, or disbelieved 
in him, whose cunning artifices were enticing 
them to destruction. During the time when 
such principles were spreading, and the pro- 
mulgators had not left the Society of Friends, 
a minister of the Gospel from Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, being in New England, one 
of the “ New Light” elders went with him, 
nominally as a guide, perhaps really as a spy.- 
To have such a companion was a sore trial to 
the honest-hearted minister, who felt himsel 


constrained to preach Jesus Christ, as he was 
the propitiation for the sins of the world,—as 
he was God manifest in the flesh to destroy 
the works of the Devil,—as he is our advocate 
with the Father, One evening at a Friend’s 
house, their host spoke of a family quarrel in 
that neighbourhood, and the companion indig- 
nantly condemning it exclaimed, that it was 
the work of the Devil! ‘ What,” said the 
minister, ‘“¥s he risen again? | thought you 
had killed and buried him!” ‘This pithy re- 
mark was more than the New Light could 
bear ; he left the Friend, and returned home. 
The parting was no doubt to mutual rejoicing. 

But we must not lose sight of Abel Thomas. 
In the Third month, 1778, with James Tho. 
mas 4s a companion, he left home to visit 
some meetings in New Jersey, and some in 
New York. It was a time of commotion ;— 
the English army still occupied Philadelphia 
and New York, and great jealousy was mani- 
fested towards. Friends by many of the mili- 
tary in the American army. They,—at least 
some of them,—evidently conceived Friends to 
be concealed tories, and that their religious 
meetings were gatherings of a political nature. 
Of this journey Abel gives a brief sketch, in a 
copy he has kept of a defence he made to 
Governor Livingston of New Jersey, and the 
council of safety of that State, before whom he 
and his companion were taken on suspicion of 
being guilty of treason. 

“1 am glad of liberty to speak in my own 
defence before the Governor and ‘his council. 
I hope you are moderate, considerate men, 
and will hear me patiently while I speak forth 
the words of truth and tenderness. We live, 
when at home, in Berks county, Pennsylvania. 
I have been looked upon as a minister of the 
Gospel amongst the people called Quakers, 
from about the twenty-second year of my age, 
and under the exercise thereof have travelled 
much in America, and visited the meetings of 
Friends generally from Nova Scotia to Geor- 
gia, and many of them several times over. 
‘In .this great work-I have ever observed the 
good rules of discipline used among us. When 
| have felt my mind drawn in love towards 
my brethren in any part of America, I have 
endeavoured first to get fully satisfied in my 
mind whether it was the Lord’s will or not; 
and then, after being confirmed by turning the 
fleece, that it whs his requiring, I have always 
laid it. before my brethren at the Monthly 
Meeting for their approbation, and in like man- 
ner so at this time, but never met with so 
much trouble upon the like occasion. After [ 
was fully satisfied it was the Lord’s requiring, 
by looking at the difficulties and dangers [ 
should be exposed to in crossing the lines of 
contending parties, I became weak and fearful. 
I thought | would mention my concern to the 
elders ih a private way, which | did, but re- 
ceived po encouragement from them to speak 
of it to the Monthly Meeting. 1 then conclud- 
ed to take no more thought about it, fearing it 
was a delusion, but | was followed with the 
judgments of God for disobedience, insomuch 
that the nearest connexions in life became 
withered in my view. In this sad condition I 
came to a conclusion that I would endeavour 
to obey the Lord’s requiring, although I 





























































































vas might lose my natural life in the pursuit 
ras thereof, : E 
roy “ [ spoke of it to the Monthly Meeting, and 
ate after solid consideration they gave me a certi- 
d’s ficate signed by the elders and heads. of the 
| in meeting, which | have in my pocket. We 
lig- then proceeded on our. journey, and crossed 
vas Delaware at Coryell’s ferry, and visited meet- 
the ings generally, until we came. to North River, 
jou which we crossed about four miles below 
ae Poughkeepsie, and rode through the town some 
uld miles eastward, to a meeting, and so visited 
ve the meetings generally in that government 
ng. without any interruption, until we came to 
AS. White Plains, where we were stopped by the 
ho- guard. We told the lieutenant we were gging 
fisit to Mamaroneck meeting ; he gave us leave to| i 
in go, but afterwards sent a horseman to us, who 
oe informed us we must have a few lines from the 
hia colonel before we should go. We rode back 
uni- four or five miles to the colonel’s, who gave 
nili- us a pass to go to Mamaroneck meeting, and 
~ast from thence we went to West Chester. After 
s to theeting we went to the water side to go over 
ous : to Long Island ;-there was no boat there. We 
ire. made a smoke for a signal to the ferryman on 
na the other side to come for us, which he did; 
) to but informed us what we might depend upon, 
the [for] he was under an obligation to send all 
) he strangers that he brought over to the colonel’s 
1 of at Flushing. When we were.over, he sent a 
guard with us to the colonel’s. We informed 
wn him our business on the island. His answer 
cil. was, ‘If that was our business, it was a pity 
en, to hinder us.’ He readily gave us a permit to 
orth travel through the island. We visited eight 
ive, meetings. | think we were at a meeting every 
nia. day we staid there ; and when our service was 
the over, we crossed the Sound to New York, 
ers, where we had two meetings. When we were 
Age, clear of that place; we, with the assistance of 
lled our Friends, got a pass from the chief com- 
s of manding officer of that place, to cross the North 
POr- River at Powles Hook. When we were over, 
ver, I gave that pass to the colonel, who went up 
the stairs in a private chamber. While I stood at 
hen the door there came an officer, as [ thought by 
irds his dress; and asked me if | was not afraid to 
ave go among the rebels. I told him I was inno- 
my cent, and was not afraid to go among my own 
Jot ; countrymen. ‘I‘he colonel sent for me to come 
the up to him ; he gave me our pass, with an en- 
ays dorsement on the back of it to pass the picket 
hly guards, and offered me a newspaper, and told 
an- me [ might divert myself as I rode, in reading 
so it...I told him I had nothing to do with poli- 
er [ tics, neither did I incline to read newspapers. 
ing, He told me [I was at my liberty, and so we 
rs [ parted.” We had not gone but a few rods from 
s of the door until a soldier commanded us to stop ; 
ful. he began to untie our great-coats, and search 
the our bags.” 
re- (To be continued.) 
eak —— 
lud- For ** The Friend.” 
ee The Greatest Enjoyment. 
uch Many scenes the votaries of pleasure pass 
ume through, expecting to find happiness ; but the 
yn I amusements of a day or week, are at the best 
our transient ; and no matter what. subjects add to 
Ss our interest or diversion, we know that they 


bear the seal of uncertainty, and may vanish 
under our admiratiop, and 1émain forever con- 
cealed. Still there is a proneness to pursue a 
luxurious life. Many tinsels adorn the fleeting 
charms of mutability, and there appears a pre- 
vailing disposition among mankind to be fond 
of the day-dream of pleasure. We frequently 
hear people express in high terms of applause, 
the nature or effect of their favourites—we see 
that many are lead by some predominating 
charm, which appears to be the centre of their 
leisure thoughts, or that there is some favourite 
repast or situation which at times they are fa- 
voured to enjoy, which they denominate a 
luxury ; but all these things are labelled with 
the prominent inscription, “* They shall per- 
ish 


that it is possible for mankind to realize, is 
that which is the sure reward of a careful and 
devoted life, earnestly seeking the approbation 
of the great Author of. their existence. And 
when persons are thus devoted, and disengaged 


things, are favoured to realize a portion of 
Divine love and approval, | believe it may 
salely be said, that they are then, and not till 
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The greatest and most durable enjoyment, 


from an improper love of earth’s pleasant 


then, experiencing the greatest possible enjoy- 
ment. 
State of New York. 





From the Annual Monitor for 1848. 
JANE TOWNSON. 


Jane Townson, London, wife of Thomas 
Townson, deceased Twelfth month Ist, 1846, 
aged 36 years. 

This dear Friend was of an amiable dispo- 
sition, and much beloved by her friends. In 
the varied relations of life, as a wife, mother, 
and mistress of a family, she was exemplary. 
Being diffident and retiring, she seldom spoke 
of her religious exercises, _Thankfulness to 
her heavenly Father, for the many blessings 
she enjoyed, was the habitual covering of her 
mind ; and there is ground to believe her day’s 
work kept pace with the day. She was dili- 
gent in the private perusal of the Holy Scrip- 
‘tures ; and was concerned that the importance 
of this duty, should be early impressed upon 
her children. When summoned, at an unex- 
pected moment, to enter upon the realities of 


awful tribunal, where no secret thing can be 
hid, under a humbling sense of her own un- 
worthiness, her only hope was in the mercy 
of God iu Christ Jesus. For some time prior 
to her confinement, which took place on the 
18th of Eleventh month, she had been in deli- 
cate*health; but until the 25th, no unfavour- 
able symptoms appeared. On the 29th, she 
was in a very exhausted state. She requested 
her husband to read a psalm -to her; after 
which she remarked, in a very weighty man- 
ner, on the importance of seeking for ability 
to perform the vows made in seasons of afflic- 
tion ; adding, “I have often been brought very 
low, but my heavenly Father has restored me 
to health again ; if [ should again be raised up, 


the eternal world, and to appear before that}. 


I trust we shall both be enabled to dedicate 
ourselves to the Lord’s service, more than we 
have hitherto done ; and be willing to walk in 


| the path of manifested duty, that we may be 
an example to our beloved children.” 


At night, on the hope being expressed, that 


she might obtain some rest, she replied : “1 am 
in the hands of a merciful Father, and | hope 
he will grant me patience to bear his chasten- 
ings.” 


Early on the following morning, it was 


evident that she was sinking rapidly. “The 
dear sufferer looked tenderly at her beloved 
husband, and without any, alarm depicted on 
her countenance, remarked, “And this is 
death!” After a short pause she supplicated, 
« O, holy Father, thou that inhabitest eternity, 
before whose throne I shall shortly appear, 
look down in pity upon me, unworthy as | 
am ; and for the sake of our adorable Redeem- 
er, Christ Jesus, thy beloved Son, forgive all 
my sins, and pardon my short comings, for 
they are many. And oh! if it be consistent 
with thy holy will, take me not hence, until 
thou hast given me an evidence of my accept- 
ance with thee, and that my sins are washed 
away in the blood of. the Lamb.” She was 
afterwards, under great conflict of mind, and 
queried, ‘* Will my heavenly Father hear me?” 
She acknowledged that she had fallen far short 
of what had been required of her, and was 
utterly unworthy of Divine regard. She was 
reminded of the words of the Saviour, “ They 
that are whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick ;” “ Christ came not to call the 
righteous but sinners to repentance ;” and she 
was encouraged to look unto Him, who is 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, and 
ever liveth to make intercession for us. 


She took a calm and: affectionate leave of 
her children and attendants, and afterwards of 
her beloved husband, encouraging him to cast 
himself and their precious’ children upon the 


Lord, saying, “‘ If thou seekest Him, he will 
sustain thee under eyery trial, and will enable 
thee to bring up our beloved children in his 


fear ;” adding her desire, that they might be 


trained as consistent members of our religious 
Society. 


After this she was through adorable mercy 


enabled to sing praises, as on the banks of de- 


liverance ; her heart seemed filled with love to 
her friends, and after sending messages to 
them, she said, “I now feel as if | had nothing 
to do but to die.” 

On her husband inquiring if she felt an evi- 
dence of acceptance, she answered with much 
earnestness, ‘‘ | have an evidence ;” and this 
she repeated several times during the after. 
noon. Being asked if she felt her Saviour’s 
love to be underneath to support her, pausing 
a little, she replied with much emphasis, “ Oh! 
what but that could support me at this hour |” 

It was evident from her expressions, that 
her thoughts were. in heaven ; at one time she 
exclaimed, “ Glory! gloty !” and soon after, 
“Though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art 
with me, thy rod and thy staff they comfort 
me,” . 

Nature was fast giving way, but she con- 
tinued perfectly sensible and composed. Ina 
faint and broken voice, she uttered, ‘* My-sins 
are washed away ,;” but was unable to pro- 
ceed. She lay for a few minutes, perfectly 
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spirit was gently released from its earthly tab« 
ernacle ; and we have the consoling belief, that | 
through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus her | 
Lord, she was permitted to enter into his glo- 
rious kingdom of rest and peace. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


The Splagen Alp.—Sufferings of the French 
Army in crossing it. 


In an article on the Passes of the Alps pub- 
lished in numbers 30 and 31 of the last vol- 
ume of “ The Friend,” allusion was made to} 
the pass of the Splugen, as being pre-eminent | 
for the wild and terrific sublimity of its scene- | 
ry. This pass is in the Rhetian Alps on the 
south-east border of Switzerland, the summit 
or centre of the pass being nearly north of the 
upper extremity of Lake Como, and about 20) 
miles distant from it in a direct line.. Over! 
this mountain there is now a good carriage | 
road, forming a communication between the} 
country of the Grisons, and the kingdom of 
Lombardy and Venice. Formerly there was 
for a great part of the way, a mere bridle-path, 
which was principally used for the transporta- 
tion of merchandize to and from Coire, Dur- 
ing the summer and the warmer parts of spring | 
and autumn, this was carried on the backs of 
hotses, of which, according to Coxe, about | 
300 passed daily. In winter the passage was 
kept open with extreme difficulty. During 





that season the merchandize was transported 
chiefly on sledges, and when the path was not 
obstructed by fresh falls of snow, or by ava- 
lanches, about 40 or 50 passed in a day. 
Over this wild and rugged mountain, in the 


Twelfth month, 1800, a portion of the French 
army consisting of about 15,000 men, under 
the command of Macdonald, was ordered by 
Napoleon to cross from Switzerland into Italy. 
Some account of this perilous expedition will 
perhaps prove interesting to the readers of 
“ The Friend ;” and while it will serve to con- 
vey some idea of the dangers attendant upon 
winter travelling in the Alps, it will furnish a 
specimen of the varied hardships experienced 
by the soldier in the practice of the art of hu- 
man destruction. The following account, so 
far as respects the narrative and descriptive 
part, is chiefly derived from Allison’s History 
of Europe, and most of it is given nearly in 
the words of that author, He considers this| 
passage of the Splugen by Macdonald, as the) 
most extraordinary undertaking of the kind | 
recorded in the annals of modern warfare ; 
and that the celebrated passage of the St. Ber- 
nard by Napoleon, in the Fifth month of the} 
same year, will bear no comparison with it, 
being performed in fihe weather, and over a 
route much more frequented. 

As soon as he became acquainted with the 
almost insuperable obstacles which he would | 
have to encounter, Macdonald, though not ac- 
customed to shrink from danger, sent General 
Mathieu Dumas to remonstrate with Napoleon, 
and lay before him an account of the difficul- 
ties of the passage of the Splugen, and the al- 
most equal obstructions that awaited him from 
the mountain and from the enemy on the 
Italian side of the Alps. Napoleon listened 
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composed, and then her purified and ransomed attentively to his statement, but, with his usual) solemnity of the impenetrable forests 


recklessness of human suffering, he would, 


make no change in his arrangements. ‘ Re- 
turn quickly,” said he to Dumas, “ tell Mac- 
donald that an army can always pass, in every 
season, where two men ‘can place their feet.” 

Having received a few verbal instructions, 
Macdonald prepared to obey his commands. 
His troops advanced into the valley of: the 
Upper Rhine, and concentrated between Coire| 
and Tusis, at the entrance of the celebrated 
defile of the Via Mala, which is the commence- 
ment of the ascent of the Splugen: A few 
days were spent at Tusis in organizing the 
army, and making the necessary preparations 
for the formidable undertaking which awaited 
them. All the artillery was dismounted and 
placed on sledges constructed in the country, 
to which oxen were harnessed: the artillery 
apimunition was divided and placed on the 
backs of mules, and in addition to his ordinary 
arms, ball cartridge and knapsack, every ‘sol- 
dier received five days’ provisions, and five 
packets of cartridges, to bear on his shoulders 
over the rugged ascent. Under the weight of 
these enormous burdens, the French infantry 
prepared, in the depth of winter, to eross the 
snow-clad ridges of the Rhetian Alps, by. paths 


accessible with difficulty at that season of the 


year, to the’ hardy mountaineers of the coun- 
try. 

Tusis is situated at the confluence of the 
Albula and Rhine, at the foot of a range of 


around,— 
and the stupendous precipices above and be- 
neath, which in some places rise perpendicu- 
larly to the height of 1500 feet, conspire to 
render this pass the most extraordinary and 
sublime in the whole amphitheatre of the cen- 
tral Alps. 

Emerging from this terrific gorge, the road 
traverses for two leagues the open and smiling 
valley of Schams; it next ascends by a wind- 
ing course the pine-clad cliffs of La Rofla, and 
at length reaches in a narrow and desolate 
pastoral valley, the village of Splugen, situated 
at the foot of the ascent of the mountain of the 
same name. Here, at the height of 4700 feet 
above the sea, the road, Jeaving the waters of 
the Rhine, which descend cold and clear from 
the glaciers of Hinter Rhin, turns sharp to the 
left hand, and ascends a lateral valley as far 
as its upper extremity, when it emerges upon 
the bare face of the mountain above the region 
of wood, and, by a painful ascent, often of 45 
degrees elevation, reaches the summit in an 
hour and a half. This description applies to 
the old road as it.stood in 1800. The new 
road over the same ground, is wound gradu- 
ally up the ascent, with that admirable skill 
which has rendered the works of the French 
and Italian engineers in the Alps the object of 
deserved admiration. The .wearied traveller 
then beholds with joy the waters flowing to- 
wards the Italian streams, in a narrow plain 
about four hundred yards broad, situated be- 


pine-clad cliffs of great elevation, which run|tweer two glaciers at the base of overhanging 
across the valley, and which at some time have| mountains of snow. ‘This plain is 6800 feet 
formed a barrier, creating a lake in the valley|above the level of the sea. From thence to 
of Schams, a few miles farther up its course.|Isola, on the Italian side of the declivity, is a 
Through this enormous mass, three or four|descent of two leagues, conducted in many 
miles broad, the Rhine has in the course of|places down zigzag slopes, attended with great 
ages found its way in a narrow bed, seldom|danger. On the right, for many miles, is a 
more than thirty or forty, sometimes not more} continued precipice or rocky descent, in many 
than eight or ten yards broad, shut in on either| places three or four hundred feet deep, while 
side by stupendous cliffs, which rise very ab-|on the left the road is cut out of the solid rock, 
ruptly to the height of two or three thousand]on the bare face of the mountain, exposing the 
feet above its rocky channel. This is the/|traveller to be overwhelmed by the avalanches, 
celebrated passage called the Via Mala. A|which, loosened on the heights above by the 
recent traveller describes it as ‘* one continued,| warmth of the southern sun, often sweep with 
tortuous, black, jagged chasm, split through | irresistible violence to the bottom of the decliv- 
the stupendous, mountain ridge from the sum-|ity. The new road through this part of the 
mit to the base, in perpendicular, angular, and| pass is far better pratected from the-avalanches 
convoluted zigzag rifts, so narrow in some|than the old, which was indeed little else than 
places, that you could almost leap across, yet|a bridle path. . Enormous galleries have been 
so deep that the thunder of the Rhine dies upon |constructed, whose solid smooth roofs sloping 
the ear in struggling and reverberating echoes| outwards allow the avalanche ‘to sweep -harm- 
upwards.” The road conducted with great) lessly by, without ploughing up the road or in 
daring along the perpendicular face of these|any way obstructing it; and the traveller be- 
frowning precipices, repeatedly crosses the|neath them, if he is there at the proper time, 
stream by stone bridges, of a single arch, | may passin comparative safety, while he hears 
thrown from one cliff to the other at the height | above him the sublime roar of the descending 
of three or four hundred feet above the raging| masses of snow and ice, as they impetuously 
torrent. Numerous cascades descend from|sweep the roof and shoot down. the steep de- 
these lofty precipices, and are conducted in|scent. A space of about» three thousand feet,’ 
subterraneous channels under the road, or lost| particularly liable to be swept by avalanches, 
in the sable forests of pine which clothe their}is nearly covered by these massive galleries ; 
feet. Impetuous as the Rhine is in this extra-|one of them 642 feet in length, another 700 
ordinary channel, the roar of its waters is|feet, and a third 1530 feet long by 15 high 
scarcely heard at the immense elevation above|and wide. 

it at which the bridges are placed. Thedark-| In summer when the road is well cleared, 
ness of the road, overshadowed by primeval|it is possible to go in fhree hours from the 
pines of gigantic stature, conducted through | village of Splugen to the hospice on the sum- 
galleries cut out of the solid rock, or on arches} mit; but when the newly-fallen snow has ef- 
thrown over the awful abyss,—the solitude-and | faced all traces of the path in those elevated 
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regions, above the zone of the arbutus and 
rhododendron—when the avalanches or the 
violence of she winds have carried off the black 
poles which mark the course of the road, it is 
not possible to ascend with safety to the higher 
parts of the mountain. The traveller must 
advance with cautious, steps, séunding as he 
proceeds, as in an unknown sea beset with 
shoals. The most experienced guides hesitate 
as to the direction which they should take, for 
in that snowy wilderness the horizon is bound- 
ed by icy peaks, affording few landmarks to 
direct their steps, even if these marks should be 
perceived, for a few minutes, from amid the 
mantle of clouds which usually envelop their 
summits. 

It many easily be conceived, from this de- 
scription, what labours are requisite during the 
winter, to open this passage. It is necessary, 
for an extent of five leagues, from the village 
of Splugen to that of Isola, either to clear 
away the snow so as to come to the earth or 
near jt, or to forma passable road over the 
surface of the snow. ‘The most indefatigable 
efforts cannot always secure success in such 
an enterprise; for the frequent variations of 
the atmosphere, the clouds which suddenly rise 
up from the valleys beneath, the terrible storms 
of wind which are encountered in those eleva- 
ted regions, the avalanches which descend 
with irresistible force from the overhanging 
glaciers, in an instant destroy the.labour of 
weeks, and obliterate with a colossus of snow 
the efforts of human industry. 

(To be concluded.) 


constantly above the surface of the sea, and, |title page! Throw it in the fire, young man, 
as nearly as we could approximate, by com- |though it should have been the gift of a [riend! 
paring it with the length of what our maintop-| Young lady, away with the whole set, though 
sailyard would show in the water, there was |it should be the prominent furniture of a rose- 
at the very least sixty feet of the animal, “@| wood bookcase.— Southey. 

































fleur d@eau,” no portion of which was, to our 
perception, used in propelling it through the} Young Men.—lIt should be the aim of young 
water, either by vertical or horizontal undula-|men to go into good society—we mean not 
tion. It passed rapidly, but so close under|the rich, nor the proud, nor the fashionable, 
our lee quarter, that had it been a man of my | but the society of the wise, the intelligent, and 
acquaintance | should have easily recognized the good. When you find men who know 
his features with the naked eye ; and it did not, | more than you do, and from whose conversa- 
either in approaching the ship, or after it had| tion you can gather information, it is always 
passed our wake, deviate, in the slightest de-|safe to be found with them. It has broken 
gree, from its course to the S. W. which it}down many a man to associate with the low 
held on at the pace of from twelve ‘to filteen|and vulgar, where thé ribald song was sung, 
miles an hour, apparently on some determined | and the indecent story told, to excite laughter 
purpose. or influence the bad passions, 

The diameter of the serpent was about fif-| Lord Clarendon attributed success and hap- 
teen or sixteen inches behind the head, which | piness in life to associating with persons more 
was, without any doubt, that of a snake, and| learned and virtuous than ourselves. If you 
never, during the twenty minutes that it con-| wish to be wise and respected, if you desire 
tinued in sight of our glasses, once below the| happiness and not misery, we advise you to 
surface of the water. Its colour, a dark | associate with the intelligent and good. Strive 
brown, with yellowish-white about the throat. | for excellence and strict integrity, and you will 
It had no fins, but something like the mane of} never be found in the sinks of pollution, or in 
a horse, or rather a bunch of seaweed washed | the ranks of profligates and gamblers. Once 
about its back. It.was seen by the quarter-|habituate yourself to a virtuous course, once 
master, the boatswain’s. mate, and the man at | secure a love for good society, and no punish- 
the wheel, in addition to myself and officers | ment would be greater than, by accident, to be 
above mentioned. I am having a drawing of |obliged, for half a day to associate with the 
this serpent made from a sketch taken imme-|low and vulgar.—Ertract. 





diately after it was seen, which | hope to have 
ready for transmission to my Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty by to-morrow’s post. 
{ have the honour to be, sir, your most obedi- 
ent humble servant, 





Remarkable Incident.—While the ship Al- 
exander of Dundee was on her homeward voy- 
age lately from Calcutta to London, the chief 
mate, while on duty one evening, caught a 
large eagle in the rigging, which he kept two 
days, and then proposed to Captain Inglis to 
let him loose, with a leather circlet round his 
neck, stating his capture, the Alexander’s 
name, and the latitude and longitude. _-The 
bird was accordingly liberated in 10 south 
latitude, and 70 east longitude, and was soon 
out of sight. Very shortly afterwards he 
alighted in the shrouds of a whaler, upwards 
of 2200 miles from the spot where the Alex- 
ander so inhospitably dismissed him. The 
intelligence was brought to London by the 
ship * Bellize” of London, who spoke the wha- 
ler.—Late Paper. . 





The Great Sea Serpent. 


The following copy of an official report, re- 
ceived at the Admiralty, of a sea serpent of 
extraordinary dimensions having been seen by 
the captain and some of the officers and crew 
of Her Majesty’s ship Daedalus on her way 
home from India, cannot but prove interesting 
to those curious in natural history, if not to 
the public generally.— Presb. 

Her Majesty's ship Dedalus, Oct. 11, 1848, 

Sir,—In reply to your letter of this day’s 
date, requiring information as to the truth of 
a statement published of a sea serpent of ex- 
traordinary dimensions having been seen from 
Her Majesty’s ship Daedalus, under my com- 


P. McQuuag, Captain. 
Admiral Sir W. Gage, &c. Devonport. 





Books for the Fire.-—Young readers—you 
whose hearts are open, whose understandings 
are not yet hardened, and whose feelings are 
neither exhausted nor encrusted by the world 
—take from me a better rule than any profes- 
sors of criticism will teach you! Would you 
know whether the tendency of a book is good 
or evil, examine in what state of mind you lay 
it down. . Has it induced you to suspect that 
what you have been accustomed to think un- 
lawful, may, after all, be intocent, and that 
that may be harmless which you have hitherto 
mand, on her passage from the East Indies, 1| been taught to think dangerous? Has it tend- 
have the honour to acquaint you, for the infor-| ed'to-make you dissatisfied and impatient un-| advice, by William Penn, should be kept in 
mation of my Lords of the Admiralty, that at} der the control of others ; and disposed you to| mind by all young persons who are thinking 
5 o’clock, p. m., on the 6th of August last, in| relax in that self-government, without which | of committing matrimony: “ Never marry 
latitude 24 deg. 44 min. south, and longitude | both the laws of God and man tell us there | but for love, and see that thou love what is 
9 deg. 22 min. east, the weather dark and|can be no virtue, and consequently no happi- | lovely."—Presb. 
cloudy, wind fresh from N, W. with a long|ness? Has it attempted to abate your admi- | —— 
ocean swell from the S. W. the ship on the/ ration and reverence for what is great and| A Miserly Marquis.—A few days ago the 
port tack, heading N. E. by N. edintilicig| geod, and to diminish in you the love of your! furniture, &c., of the chateau of the miserly 
very unusual was seen by Mr. Sartorius,-mid-| country and your fellow-creatures? Has it | Marquis d’Aligre, in the village of Chatou, be- 
shipman, rapidly approaching the ship from| addressed itself to your pride, your vanity,|tween Paris and St. Germain, was sold_ by 
before the lee beam. The circumstance was! your selfishness, or any other of your evil pro-| auction. This old Marquis was the richest 
immediately reported by him to the officer of| pensities? Has it defiled the imagination with | man in France ; he possessed 300 houses in 
the watch, Lieutenant Edgar Drummond, with| what is loathsome, and shocked the heart with | Paris and other towns, fifty estates in different 
whom and William Barrett, the Master, [| what is monstrous? Has it disturbed the} parts of the kingdom, and upwards of 2,000,- 
was atthe time walking the quarter deck. The} sense of right and wrong which the Creator | 0002. capital placed in the public funds of dif- 
ship’s company were at supper. has implanted in the hugan soul? If so—if| ferent countries; and yet the furniture of his 

On our attention being called to the object, | you have felt that such were the effects that it| favourite chateau was old, dirty, wretched in 
it was discovered fo be an enormous serpent, | was intended to produce—throw the book in| the extreme, and would have disgraced a low 
with head and shoulders kept about four feet|the fire, whatever name it may bear on the|lodging-house. ‘There was not a decent pic- 





Matrimonial Advice.—The following short 





ture, not a cushion, or curtain, or carpet, that 


was not ragged ; not a chair or table, that was 
not rickety ; not a piece of crockery, that was 
not cracked.—Late Paper. 


Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
THE BEAUTIFUL MUTE. 


BY L. G, ABEL. 


I saw her, and that hour of life 
Is still as bright as then, 

Though many years haye woven since 
The web of joy and pain. 

And, oh! how swelled the rising tear, 
What throbs my young heart knew, 

When her mute lip and silent ear 
Their magic o’er me threw ! 


One leaf of memory treasures well 
That face unearthly fair; 

The speaking glance—ah, who can tell 
Hew much it can declare ? 

The rose and lily on the cheek 
Their loveliest tints reveal, 

But, oh! the thoaght she could not speak, 
Our hearts could not but feel. 


The sealed lip could not restrain 
The music of the soul, 
The voiceless melody within 
No barrier could control ; 
And though we heard it not in tones, 
We knew its thrilling power ; 
Making us inwardly rejoice, 
So blessed was that hour. 


Sweet thoughts, like halfblown buds of rose, 
Whose perfume fills the air, 

Made all her days serenely bright, 
Unruffled by a care. 

Her heart, shut out from earthly sound, 
From voices that. we hear, 

Had never ielt the bitter wound 
That enters through the ear. 


Her fingers moved as if she played 
Upon some spirit lyre, 
And smiles around her features wreathed 
Light of angelic fire. 
She seemed as if from home astray, 
A wanderer on our earth, 
Too pure for converse by the way, 
Child of a brighter birth. 


And when her small white hands were clasped 
And lifted up in prayer, 

Her dark eye turned to heaven its gaze 
As if to enter there. 

And, oh! what sweet, what rapturous strains 
Her joyful notes shall prove, 

When the first.sound that breaks the chains 
Is Heaven's own choir of love ! 


A New Arrangement.—A. writer in the 
London Daily News, states that it would. be 
very convenient to number the hours of the 
day from one to twenty-four, beginning at 
midnight, as the additional words, * morning,” 
“ aflernoon,” “ evening,” “ a.m.” and “p. m.” 
at present essential t6 specify the time, might 
be dispensed with, and we should then have a 
distinct name for each hour ina day. He al- 
leges that ihis plan is becoming more neces- 
sary to the proper understanding of railway 
time-bills, especially for the long lines. 

So 

Judge Burnet.—Judge Burnet, son of the 

famous Bishop of Salisbury, when young, is 


THE FRIEND. 


ruminating on.” “ A greater work than your 
lordship’s History of the Reformation,” an- 
swered the son. ‘“ Aye! what is that ?” ask- 
ed the father. ‘ The reformation of myself, 
my lord,” replied the son. 


Coal Trade.—A new and direct source of | 
supply of anthracite coal for the Baltimore 
market is about to be opened from a region of 
vast abundance as to quantity, and of great 
excellence as to quality. ‘The Harrisburg 
Telegraph announces that the Lykens Valley 
Railroad was to be entirely completed last 
week, and that it would be immediately brought 
into use for the transportation of coal. The 
railroad at the east end penetrates the anthra- 
cite region of Lykens valley, and has its west- 
ern terminus at the head of the Wiconisco 
canal, on the bank of the Susquehanna river. 
The road is sixteen miles in length, and is 
built in the most permanent manner, with a 
regularly descending grade from the mines to 
the canal. The canal boats will receive their 
loads of coal discharged directly from the cars, 
and a navigation of twelve miles will bring 
them into the Pennsylvania State Canal at-a 
point about 14 miles above Harrisburg. From 
thence to Havre de Grace on the Chesapeake 
the descent is easy, safe. and cheap, by the 
Pennsylvania and Tide Water Canals. The 
coal of Lykens Valley lies nearer to the sea- 
board than any other in Pennsylvania, and 
the reduced expense at which it can be trans 
ported to market must bring it rapidly and ex- 
tensively into use. ‘The revenues of the Tide- 
water Canal will begin to be benefited by this 
new trade in the course of the ensuing year. 
—Baltimore American, 


Character of Unhealthy Districts.—All 
these districts have the same character. The 
streets are narrow, badly paved, badly cleans- 
ed, and badly drained ; the houses ill-construct- 
ed, without the means of cleanliness and 
decency, over-crowded and unventilated ; and, 
as a consequence, the streets are covered with 
filth, and the houses full of impure air. 


THE FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH MONTH 18, 1848. 


The truly important event to this country, 
of the election of President and Vice-President 
of the United States, or rather, the choice of 
Electors to determine that question, which for 
months had intensely engaged. the attention of 
the people, has at length taken place ; and al- 
though it may be many weeks before exact 
information of the result will be received, yet 
enough is already known to leave it no longer 
doubtful that Zachary Taylor will be chosen 
to the former ‘station, and Millard Fillmore to 
the latter. The day of election as fixed by 
act of Congress, being the same in all the 


were thus simultaneously engaged in settling 
for themselves this momentous question. We 
subjoin from the North American of this city, 
an extract or two on the subject which seemed 
to us appropriate. 

“It seems an astonishing, and is indeed an 
awe-inspiring thought, that a whole vast peo- 
ple—twenty millions of souls—scattered over 
an area of 1,200,000 square miles, should in 
a single day, between the rising and setting 
of the Sun, by one concerted action, accom- 
plish, and that without any effort or violence, 
the mighty task of changing their rulers—re- 
volutionizing, so to speak, their whole govern- 
ment, and deciding upon a complete change of 
men and measures. It is still more astonish- 
ing that, within less than twelve hours afier 
the completion of their task, the result should 
be known—or so much of it as to enable judi- 
cious calculators to announce the probable na- 
ture of the change. 

“ It was only on Tuesday the people of this 
country held their election for President of the 
United States ; and, on Wednesday morning, 
with intelligence pouring upon us all the pre- 
vious night on the wings of electricity, we 
know enough to be justified in proclaiming the 
election to that high office of Gen. Zachary 
Taylor.” : 

«“ While France, Prussia, Austria—nay, 
while all Europe, after eight months of blood 
and suffering, is still in the travail of political 
convulsion, we find that America has gone 
through a revolution quite as important, and 
involving interests as momentous, in a single 
day—a short autumnal day—and all without 
a gun fired, a sword drawn from its sheath, a 
single drop of human blood shed in the strife 
of civil war. No wild passions, no running 
suddenly to arms, no building of barricades 
and pouring of death-volleys in the streets, 
were necessary towards this revolution, which 
was sublimely effected, in and according to 
legal fixed form, by the calm will of a people 
who, upon this day, as was their right and 
duty, performed the sovereign function of gov- 
erning the country.” 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of S. Marriott, $2, vol. 22; and for A. 
Macy, $2, vol. 22; Mercy Cope, $2, vol. 22; W. A. 
Robinson, $4, vols. 21 and 22; J. King, agent, for H. 
Fisher, $11, to No. 52, vol. 21, and for M. P. Smith, 
$2, vol. 22; J. W. Hibbs, $2, vol. 22. 


WANTED ~— 


A teacher and assistant for the Raspberry 
Street Coloured Boys’ School, under the care 
of a committee of the Southern District Month- 
ly Meeting, to take charge about the Ist of 
Second month next. 

Apply to John C. Allen, No. 180 South 
Second street ; or Joseph Scattergood, No. 84 
Arch street. 


A few boarders may be accommodated in a 
Friend’s family. Inquire at 238 N. Fourth 


said to have been of a wild and dissipated turn. | States, there certainky was something grand 
Being one day found by his father in a very |and deeply interesting in the thought, that the 
serious humour, “‘ What is the matter with| people, of every township, every election dis- 
you, Tom?” said the Bishop ; “ what are you |trict throughout this widely extended nation, 


street, 2nd door above Noble. 
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